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THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
——- 
By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c-) 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
MR. WARNER'S STORY CONTINUED. 

“ One evening as I sat musing upon the ways and 
means that must be pursued to recruit my shattered 
finances, I was surprised hy a visit froma person 
whom I shall designate by the name of Calvert 
Cardwell ; he was some years older than myself, but 
a genteel, well-made man, scrupulously neat in his 
dress and person; not a vestige of dust or dirt was 
ever to be secn upon his well-made black coat or 
waistcoat ; the latter, no matter however severe the 
weather might be, was never fastened by more than 
the two lower buttons, the remainder being left un- 
buttoned for the purpose of displaying a shirt of 
more than snowy whiteness, ornamented not only 
by a gold brooch, but a ruffle of a length more than 
ordinary, and in breadth reaching almost to a quarter 
of a yard; blue cloth or worsted pantaloons, tightly 
fitted to his well-formed lower extremities, brightly 
polished Hessian boots, a massy hoop ring upon the 
little finger of his left hand, and a bunch of gold 
seals, constituted the remaining decorations of his 
outward man: whatever might be the reigning 
fashion, this was his constant dress, and he never 
deviatet from it. He was a man as well known in 
Bristol as the Bush Inn itself, and, take him all in 
all, he was a most singular individual. 

“Calvert Cardwell, too, was gifted with a tongue 
that would readily have cutwitted the devil, had it 
been necessary for him, in the way of business, to 
have held any dealings with that old gentleman: 
he possessed an inexhaustible fund of spirits, was 
full of anecdote, and, withal, a complete egotist, to 
which may be added, a wonderful facility in speak- 
ing ‘the thing which is not ;’ yet, in his company, 
(however much melancholy might previously have 
oppressed you) it was impossible to remain for ten 
minutes without feeling your spirits revive, and the 
foul fiend preparing to take her departure ; never 
indeed did I, in the whole course of my existence, 
meet with a man so well calculated for dispelling 
the blue devils, as the notorious and eccentric Cal- 
vert Cardwell. 

“Thad been acquainted with Cardwell for some 
years; but how he lived, was a problem that neither 
I nor any of our mutual friends could solve. As I 
said before, he was always well dressed, but his 
pockets were useless appendages to him, for he was 
arcely ever known to have any money in them. If 
half a dozen of us dined at a tavern together, Cal- 


vert’s share of the reckoning must either be sub- 
scribed for, or he would familiarly request one of 
the party to pay for him, ‘and he would settle it on 
the morrow ;’ but the luckless wight who disbursed | 
on his account, long might ask with the poet, ‘in. 


what far country does to-morrow lie!’ For, with! 
respect to debts of that nature, the simple-hearted | 
creditor truly found that ‘procrastination was the, 
thief of time.’ Nevertheless, Cardwell was always 
a welcome guest, for we willingly excused his mean | 


behaviour, out of regard to the good humour and 


never takes any thing buta little whisky toddy on 
going to bed; a very sober woman, Mr. Warner, a 
very sober woman; would not drink brandy on any 
account; very good natured too, only a little too 
serious, too fond of the Methodists, that’s all; but I 
should have some one to pray for me, as I never 
pray for myself. And now, [ii tell you how I 
worked round Drover for this bottle. Mr. Hart, the 
landing-waiter,—you know Hart, a very decent fel- 
low, loves his drops tho’, but who does not? Well, 
Hart and myself were taking a glass of brandy and 


lively disposition of the man, which always made a biscuit with Drover, this afternoon, on board the 


him the fiddle of the company. Buta relation of, 


the conversation that ensued will give you a clear 
insight into the character of my rattling visiter. 
“ te commenced the discourse with, ‘Ah! War- 


Calabar, and some how or other your affair came 
upon the tapis; says I, ‘It was a very unfortunate 
business for poor Warner to lose both his active 
partner and his sleeping partner at the same time.’ 


ner, my boy, how fares it with you? It’s long since ! At this we all laughed consumedly :—excuse the joke, 
we had the pleasure of meeting: I’ve been in the | Warner, you know Calvert Cardwell must have his 


: : | 
north since I last saw you, and have only just re- 
lever” said Drover, ‘and [ wonder how the poor 


turned home ; things dreadfully flat in Whitehaven ; 


joke.” ‘It’s no laughing matter to Warner, how- 


coal trade not worth following; the Balfour, of young fellow bears it.” ‘ Badly enough, no doubt,’ 





which Mrs. C owns part, has made five voyages 
this year without clearing a shilling. I thought to 


with empty pockets; for my part, I don’t know 
where all the money goes to now-a-days. Have you 
heard any thing of that d—d partner of yours? I 
never liked that fellow, and I’ve many a time and 
often told you so; he wagtoo much of a saint for 
me: by the bye, if I knew where he was concealed, 
though it might be at the @nd of the world, may I 
never see my wife and littlé family again if I would 
not go thither to do you service: it’s a dreadful 
thing, as I’m an honest man, that a good-natured 
lad like you should have been duped by such a vil- 
lain. How do you keep up your spirits, my fine 
fellow? For my part, I find that the best way of 
keeping the spirits up, is, ag the song says, ‘ to pour 
spirits down, ah! ah! ah? What d’ye think, I’ve 
just been on board the Calabar, Capt. Drover, last 
from Jamaica; he’s a very particular friend of mine ; 
I knew Drover intimately when I was cash-keeper 
to Osborne and Harlowe ; he then commanded the 
King Pepel, in our employ,—those were glorious 
times—turtle and punch then more plentiful in 
Bristol than tripe and small beer are now ; but it’s 
no matter,—every dog has his day, and I’ve had 
mine ; it’s no use sorrowing. Drover has given me 
a bottle of ‘prime old Cognac brandy, and, if you’ve 
no objection, we’ll make a marine of it before we 
part company.’ 

“ Fere Cardwell paused for breath; and I, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, replied, ‘I think 
you had better take the bottle home, and treat your 
wife to a glass now and then; it will be of more ser- 
vice to her than to us.’—‘Hang me if I do, re- 
sponded Cardwell; ‘the bottle was given for your 








have had a little money out of her, but I came back | 








use, and you must have it; as to Mrs, C——, she 


returned I, ‘and I intend to call upon him as I go 
home, for it does not become a man, who has any 
pretensions to manly feeling, to desert his friend in 
misfortune; thank Heaven! that fault could never 
be laid to my charge; no, let come foul or fair 
weather, honest Calvert Cardwell will stick to his 
friend, ay, stick to his timbers like pitch, as the 
song says: by the bye, this is a glass of excellent 
brandy, Drover; did you take it out with you?? ‘IP’m 
glad you like it” said Drover, ‘fill your glass again, 
there’s plenty of shot in the locker yet.’ On hear. 
ing that good news, says I, ‘I dare say poor Warner 
would not object te a glass to cheer his spirits; it 
would be a charity, Drover, to send hima bottle? 
‘ With all my heart, cried Drover; ‘ take him one, 
with my respects, and tell him Ill be glad to see 
him, any afternoon, on board the Calabar. Isn’t he 
a devilish good fellow, that Drover? So, if you 
please, we'll pay him a visit to-morrow or next day ; 
but let me see, we’d best go when she’s jerqued, as 
there will then be aglorious blow.out; I know he’ll 
give a piece of corned beef and a boiled ham, with 
lots of Madeira and brandy. That Calabar was al- 
ways a good ship for prog, and I remember when [ 
was cash-keeper to Osborne and Harlowe’—here, ap- 
prehending a very long story, and one heard per, 
haps fifty times before, I hastily interrupted him by 
saying, ‘ Well, if Capt. Drover has been so good as 
to send me the bottle, we cannot do less than drink 
the donor’s health’ ‘To this Cardwell readily 
agreed ; we drank a glass or two, and the discourse 
turned upon a variety of subjects, in which, as 
usual, my visiter bore the principal share: at last, 
emboldened by the enlivening spirit, he began to try 
me upon a tack that I soon found to be the main 
purport of his visit. 

“« Well, Warner, my boy, he began, ‘what are 
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you about now? Doing any thing to make the potReece, in two years, you must also have cleaved the 


boil, eh ?’ 

“¢Not I, indeed,’ was my reply; ‘and when you 
called, I was, in fact, considering what I must do ; 
for I cannot live upon air, and that is all that will 
be left for me to live upon, when my little stock 
shall be exhausted, and miserable indeed do such 
thoughts make me.’ 

“¢Pshaw, my dear friend,’ responded Cardwell, 
‘never stand fretting, dash boldly again into busi- 
ness, and though ready money may be wanting, no 
one will refuse you moderate credit.’ 

“* Believe me, Cardwell, replied I, ‘ when I tell 
you that I shall not trouble any person upon that 
score ; I have been, in many respects, so harshly, so 
ungenerously treated by my creditors, that I am de- 
termined, at all events, to turn my back upon Bris- 
tol; aud when once that is done, 1 care not if I 
never again set eyes upon the cursed city.’ 

“¢Then, what think you of a situation in some 
other town, where you are unknown ?? returned 
Cardwell, ‘I should imagine @ young man like you 
might readily obtain one.’ 

““* No, no, Cardwell,’ [ resumed ; ‘ that will never 
answer; thank God! George Warner need not yet 
acknowledge any man to be his master; I have still 
a trade in iny fingers, and I would rather be at my 
own command upon £50 a year, than be subjected 
to the caprice of another, for ten times that sum. 
I’ve almost made up my mind to turn miniature 
painter again; what I can obtain from the honest 
country fellows, together with the interest of my 
little fund, will, at least, enable me to keep the wolf 
from the door. Besides, I love the country ; and I 
never was happier than when snugly seated at some 
farmer’s comfortable fireside, enjoying the home- 
cured gammon, and a brown jug of cider.’ 

“* Ridiculous nonsense !’ replied Cardwell ; ¢ turn 
miniature painter, indeed! I can put you in a way 
whereby you may enjoy all the pleasures of the 
country, (if you are determined upon residing in it,) 
and, at the same time, have at least two or three 
hundred pounds per annum to throw away upon 
your pleasures, and the money shall be ready made 
to your hand, without giving you the least trouble 
or uneasiness.’ 

“And who is to make it for me?’ I asked ; be- 
ginning to perceive the drift of my acquaintance. 

“¢Faith, that will I do, as simple as I sit here,’ 
replied Cardwell, ‘if you’ll only be guided by me ; 
and if I deceive you in one iota, may I never behold 
my wife and little family again.’ 

“¢ And what,’ I ikod, ‘may this money-making 
scheme be ?? 

“© You knew Griffith ap Reece,’ replied Cardwell, 
affecting not to notice my question; ‘ he who quitted 
Bristol a short time ae to cultivate a farm of his 
own, with a cursed long Welsh jaw-breaking name, 
in Glamorganshire ?? 

“*T certainly had some little knowledge of the 
man,’ I answered ; ‘ but what of that?’ 

“¢Why, ask Griffith, said Cardwell, ‘if I did not 
clear more than £1200 for him in less than two 
years; and he never was more than £250 in ad. 
vance? Now, what’s more, I could do the same 
again, if | had but £250 or £300 at my disposal.’ 

“«'Then,’ returned I, as you were so successful 
with ap Reece before, why don’t you again apply 
to him?’ 

“¢ Bless your heart! my dear fellow, I have done 
that already,’ answered the speculator; ‘but ap 
Reece writes me word,—stay, here’s his letter, read 
it, and you'll sce there’s no deception iin the case; 
no, no, all’s fair and above board, or my name’s not 
Calvert Cardwell.’ 

“Tread the letter, which merely stated that Mr. 
ap Reece was sorry that all his ready money had 
been laid out in stocking the farm, and repairing 
the hall and outbuildings; in the course of a few 
months, when his cash came round, he might pro- 
bably be able to forward Mr. Cardwell’s views, but 
at presen‘, it was wholly out of his power. 

“Treturned the letter to its proprietor with this 





remark, ‘If you, Cardwell, cleared £1200 for ap 


same sum for yourself, and you cannot Low be 
within two or three hundred pounds.’ 

“¢That’s apparently true enough, answered 
Cardwell; ‘but I had bcen doing little or nothing 
for a long time before; I had, therefore, many heavy 
debts to pay off, and as I could not always keep out 
of the clutches of John Doe and Richard Roe, upon 
several of them I absolutely paid 80 or 90 per cent. 
in the shape of costs, so that, if it were to save my 
life, I could not, at the present moment, raise the 
money.’ 

“And your plan of making moncy now is doubt- 
ress 2 

“«The same as usual,’ quickly interrupted Cal- 
vert; ‘purchasing old ships, and boxing them up 
for sale again; [ know not of any other method 
wherein a little capital can be so protitably em- 
ployed. You remember the pretty Pandora that 
we bought from the assignees of James Draper ; 
why, we only gave £350 for her, and after laying out 
£56 in repairs and painting, [ sold her, at the end 
of tive weeks, for 740 guineas, which left a clear pro- 
fit of £331, to be divided between ap Reece and my- 
self. There was money making for you: and I 
could do the same, or better now, for there’s the 
Swiftsure, ef London, on sale, andI can buy that 
vessel for £500, say, half in cash, and half in a 
three month’s acceptance ; £100 or less will put her 
into sailing order ; 1 would then take her to Dublin, 
where [Pll pledge my honour to obtain £1000 or 
guineas for her, as I Sn a gentleman in that city 
who is in want of just such a vessel, and he has 
written to me to be on the look out for him. Now, 
Mr. Warner, if you can make the advances, I will 
take the whole of the trouble, and you need not be 
at all known in the matter; you might then enjoy 
yourself in the country with hunting, shooting, or 
fishing; and I would remit you £80 to £100 every 
quarter, or perhaps more ; and if this proposal suits 
you, I would strongly recommend the county of 
Cumberland as your place of residence ; I have re- 
spectable connexions there, and would furnish you 
with letters of introduction. ‘The Cumbrians are a 
plain, hospitable people, and the county is certainly 
the most romantic in England, being an endless 
variety of hill and dale, wood and water; by Ju- 
piter! a second Switzerland; and it often makes me 
wonder how so many persons can go abroad in 
search of the picturesque, when they may enjoy it 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, with one-tenth 
part of the pain, labour, and expense. I think, Mr. 
Warner, you have never been at Keswick, which is 
justly called the metropolis of the lake country ? 

“¢T have not, Cardwell,’ replied I; ‘indeed I 
have never been more than eighty miles from Bristol, 
with the exception of crossing the channel to Ire- 
land, and my occasional visits to London.’ 

“¢ Then, resumed my visiter, who was now com- 
pletely in his element, ‘you have q pleasure in 
store, the magnitude of which you can little antici- 
pate; figure to yourself a vast amphitheatre, in cir- 
cumference about twenty miles, including within it 
a noble lake, about ten miles round, of an oblong 
form, adorned with a variety of wooded islands. On 
one side of the lake you will see a rich and beauti- 
ful landscape of cultivated fields, rising to the eye 
in fine inequalities, with noble groves of oaks, hap- 
pily dispersed; and climbing the adjacent hills, 
shade above-shade, in the most various and pic- 
turesque forms. On the opposite shore you will 
find rocks and cliffs of stupendous height, hanging 
broken over the lake in horrible grandeur, some of 
them more'than a thousand fect high, the woods 
climbing up their steep and shaggy sides, where 
mortal foot never yet apptoached: Qn these dread- 
ful heights the eagles build their nests. A variety 
of waterfalls are seen pouring from their summits, 
and tumbling’ in vast sheets from rock to rock, in 
rade and terrible magnificence ; while on all sides 
of‘ this immense amphitheatre, the lofty mountains 
rise around, piercing the clouds in shapes the most 
spiry and fantastic. Add to these the frequent and 
bold projection of the cliffs into the lake, forming 








noble bays and promontories. In other parts the 
finally retire from it, and often open in abrapt 
chasms or clefts, through which you behold Tich 
and cultivated vales, and beyond these, at various 
distances, mountain rising over mountain ; amon 
which, new prospects present themselves in mist, till 
the eye is lost in an agreeable perplexity, 

‘ Where active fancy travels beyond sense, 

And pictures things unseen.’ 

“You may readily conceive that I felt no little 
degree of astonishment upon hearing this descrip. 
tive flight from the mouth of a rattle brain like 
Cardwell, and [ could not avoid remarking it to 
him. ‘Ay,’ returned he, ‘I thought you would 
scarcely expect such high-flown language from the 
mouth of so homely a fellow ; but your wonder wil] 
cease when you hear that [ was born in the country, 
and that the days of my boyhood, the happiest of 
my life, were spent in that region I have so vainly 
attempted to describe. With an inquisitive eye, anda 
fearless step, I then pursued nature into all her most 
secret haunts and recesses; the wild wood, the soli. 
tary valley, and the craggy mountain, were alike 
known to me; and when [ speak of Cumberland, 
and the ‘days of auld lang syne,’ the original feel. 
ings of the romantic boy, though blunted by a long 
intercourse with the selfish world, return again to 
my heart, and [ cannot then avoid indulging in the 
language of poetry and romance.’ 

“Here he ceased,—for a few moments both were 
silent—at length, I thus resumed the conversation, 
—‘ You have inflamed my imagination so much by 
your description, that I am resolved, at all events, 
to visit Cumberland immediately ; and if T could 
bring myself to believe that you were not deceiving 
me, or that one half only of your: promises could be 
realized, I certainly would not object to the scheme 
you have so plausibly laid down: but you know 
my situation, and to crush a broken reed would be 
the height of cruelty.’ 

“¢«Tndeed, my dear Sir,’ responded Cardwell, ‘I 
am not deceiving you; trust to my knowledge and 
experience; though I say it myself, there is no man 
in Bristol, merchant cr mariner, who knows more 
of a vessel than I do, and he must be an early riser 
who can sail round me when any thing belonging to 
shipping is concerned. But trust to your own eyes, 
let us examine the Swiftsure to-morrow, and if you 
don’t find her a bargain, may I never taste brandy 
and water again. Should you agree to purchase 
the vessel, we will, if you like, proceed together in 
her to Dublin, where, after making a sale, we can 
divide the profits, and you may take shipping to 
Whitehaven, from which town a daily stage will 
quickly convey you to Keswick, and all the trov- 
ble and expense of an over-land journey will be 
avoided.’ 

“ The offer was apparently fair, I felt convinced 
that he believed money was to be made out of the 
Swiftsure, and I agreed to inspect her with him the 
next morning. 

“ Accordingly, after breakfast, I accompanied 
Cardwell to the vessel; and though I was not, at 
that time, any great judge of shipping, I saw enough 
to convince me that we could not possibly lose by 
purchasing her—the bargain was therefore struck; 
I paid £250 cash down, and Cardwell drew upon me 
at three months for the other moiety, which I ac- 
cepted payable in London. We immediately set 
to work upon the vessel, and ina month she was 
completely ready for sea, although the expense 
considerably exceeded Cardwell’s estimate ; we then 
took advantage of the first fair wind, and, after a 
pleasant and quick passage, arrived safely in the 
port of Dublin. 

“ Cardwell immediately sought his correspondent; 
and, at the close of a week or two, passed in — 
ciation, we finally sold the vessel for £1025. e 
first cost was £500, and the expenses incurred 
amounted to £215; so that we cleared £310 by the 
speculation; which sum we fairly divided between 
us. I was much pleased with this commencement, 


and, after providing for the £250 acceptance, it was 


agreed that I should place £500 in the hands of # 
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London banker, because, in the event of another | 


“Tet me now conduct you down to the valley, 


speculation, it would appear more respectable for and conciude with one circumstance more, which is, 


all parti 
well’s favour. ; 
“These matters being arranged, Cardwell sailed 


es if I drew direct upon London, in Card- /that a walk by still moonlight (at which time the 


distant waterfalls are heard in all their variety of 


; sound) among these enchanting dales, opens a scene 


for Bristol, where he was to be on the look-out for|of such delicate beauty, repose, and solemnity, as 
similar bargains; and I took my departure for | exceeds all description. 


Whitehaven, in a light collier: after remaining a day 
or two in the town and neighbourhood, not forget- 
ing to visit its wonderful coal mines, I hastened to 
Keswick, and quickly found that the romantic beau- 
ties of that lovely spot more than equalled my 
most sanguine anticipation. 

“ But were I to analyze its constituent principles, 
I should tell you that the full perfection of Keswick 
consists of three circumstances, beauty, horror, and 
magnificence, united ; butto give you a cumplete idea 
of these three perfections, as they are joined at Kes- 
wick, would require the united powers of Claude, 
Salvator, and Poussin. The first should throw his 
delicate sunshine over the cultivated vales, the scat- 
tered cots, the groves, the lake, and wooded islands. 
The second should dash out the horror of the rugged 
cliffs, the steeps, the hanging woods, and foaming 
waterfalls ; while the grand pencil of Poussin should 
crown the whole with the majesty of the impending 
mountains. 

“So much for what I would call the permanent 
beauties of this astonishing scene; and were I not 
afraid of becoming tiresome to you, I could now 
dwell as long upon its varying or accidental beauties. 
I would sail round the lake, anchor in every bay, 
land you on every promontory and island. I would 
point out the perpetual change of prospect ; the 
woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountains, by turns vanish- 
ing or rising into view, now gaining on the sight, 
hanging over our heads in their full dimensions, 
beautifully dreadful; and now, by a change of 
situation, assuming new romantic shapes, retiring 
and lessening on. the eye, and insensibly losing 
themselves in an azure mist. ] would remark the 
contrast of light and shade, produced > the morn- 
ing and evening sun, the one gilding the western, 
the other the eastern side of this immense amphi- 
theatre, while the vast shadow, projected by the 
mountains, buries the opposite part in a deep and 
purple gloom, which the eye can scarcely penetrate. 
The natural variety of colouring, which the several 
objects produce, is no less wonderful and pleasing ; 
the ruling tints in the valley being those of azure, 
green, and gold, yet ever various, arising from an 
intermixture of the lake, the woods, the grass, and 
corn-fields. ‘These are nobly contrasted by the gray 
rocks and cliffs; and the whole heightened by the 
yellow streams of light, the purple hues and misty 
azure of the mountains. 

“Sometimes a serene air and clear sky disclose 
the tops of the highest hills; at others, you see the 
clouds involving their summits, resting on their 
sides, or descending to their base, and rolling among 
the valleys, as in a vast furnace. When the winds 
are high, they roar among the cliffs and caverns, like 
peals of thunder; then, too, the clouds are seen in 
vast bodies, sweeping along the hills in gloomy 
greatness, while the lake joins the tumult, and tosses 
like an enraged sea. 

“But in calm weather, the whole scene becomes 
new ; the lake is a perfect mirror, and the landscape 
in all its beauty, islands, fields, woods, rocks, and 
mountains are seen inverted, and floating on its 
surface. I will now carry you to the top of a cliff, 
where, if you dare approach the edge, a new scene 
of astonishment presents itself; where the: valley, 
lake, and islands seem lying at your feet ; where this 
expanse of water appears diminished toa little pool, 
amidst the vast immeasureable objects that surround 
it; for here the summits of more distant hills ap- 
pear beyond those you have already seen; and 
rising behind cach other in suceessive ranges, and 
azure groups of broken and craggy steeps, form an 
immense and awful picture, which can only be ex- 
pressed by the image of a tempestuous sea of moun- 
tains, 





‘And who in Keswick would not live 
Whilst these delights her vale can give?” 
But in many places the woods have been cut 
down by order of the Commissioners of Greenwich 


Hospital, those woods which had for ages shaded | 


the shores and promontories of this lovely lake ; fur 
‘Where the rude axe with heavy stroke 


Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt,’ 
There is, alas! now 
‘The lonely mountain o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent: 

With flower enwoven tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 

mourn.’ 

But, notwithstanding these ‘profanations, the 
visiter will, in the vale of Keswick, find an assem- 
blage of such exquisite, though different beauties, 
as although they may be equalled, zannot be ex- 
celled in any other part of England.” 

Here, for the present, Mr. Warner ceased his in- 
teresting narrative ; an‘, as the sun had long before 
descended to his ocean bed, and we began keenly to 
feel the effects of a strong north-east breeze, we 
judged that it would not be amiss to exchange our 
elevated situation on the Howe of Douglas, for the 
cheering comfort of Mrs. Clarke’s capacious kitchen 


tireside. 
(To be continued.) 





A CHAPTER ON BACHELORS, 
— 
(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 


Many are the roads that lead to the same end. It is in- 
conceivable the variety of causes which serve equally well 
to produce that strangest of all phenomena—an old bache- 
lor.—Let me recal the histories of some of my cotem- 
poraries. 

K—— was the son of a respectable shopkeeper in ——. 
When a boy he was alike remarkable for something odd 
and awkward in his gait, and for a gentle imperturbable 
disposition. He was the favourite of all the old foiks, for 
he was always obliging, even to blundering. K—— was 
sent, not very early in life, to a tich relation in London, 
who promised to ** make a man of him.” By his protec- 
tor he was kept several years in the south of France, to 
learn thoroughly the mysteries of the branch of mercan- 
tile business in which he was afterwards to be engaged. 
He has since resided constantly in London. He has be- 
come native to the element. Noone who sees him could 
fancy that he once spoke broad Scotch, or saw the waters 
of the Garonne sparkle inthe sun. He speaks pure though 
not offensive Cockney; is neat and precise in his dress 
and manners; knows no more of the country than if he 
had never been out of hearing of Bow-bell. During his 
annual sail round the coast of Kent, or his rare visits to 
his relations north of the Tweed, he is incessant and child. 
ish in his inquiries. There is something so infantile in 
his tone of conversation, no one could suspect him of being 
—what he really is—one of the most acute and correct 
merchants upon ’Change. He is courteous and gentle to 
all, but cares for nobody ; and in return, every body likes, 
but nobody loves him. I do not believe that he ever felt 
more for a woman than he does for the whole human race— 
a general complacency. He has no motive tomarry ; be- 
sides, it would put him out of his way. K— was born a 
bachelor. 

Y— was a being of very different character.. He was 
of low stature, but firmly and compactly built; had been 
a soldier in his vouth; and aaah the best society. 
His character was decided and energetic, without being in 
the least degree harsh or obtrusive. He had raised him- 
self (in fortune—for he was of good family) more by hav- 
ing ‘* assumed desert,” and never having allowed advance- 


ment to pass by him for any slackness in laying claim to 
| it, than by the possession of positive high talent. He was 
| the reverse of K » for he did not live a moment, from 
, the time that he passed the age of boyhood, without being 
,in love. Ido not mean that he was distinctly in love at 
| all times with one individual, With him it was a sort of 
Jatent love (akin to the latent caloric of chemists,) lurking 
in his constitution, and ready to be drawn out by the first 
pair of sparkling eyes he encountered. The consequence 
was, that although almost every woman could attract, 
none could retain him. During absence, her image faded 
away, or was displaced by anew comer. He came into 
disrepute as an inconstant—a flirt. They did him wrong. 
His discourse to ladies was unconsciously and necessaril 
passionate—it was an unavoidable overflowing of his so i, 
which sought an object, and was indifferent to the indivi- 
dual. He had read novels in his youth (who has not?) and 
believed, when he first became aware of this tendency of 
his nature, that he was in love deeply, desperately, and for 
ever. His first six changes were not sufficient to open his 
eyes. He believed each in succession to be an attachment, 
taxed himself with being fickle, grew sullen, uncomfort- 
able, and dissatistied with himself. But longer experience 
opened his eyes. He saw his fate, and continued to flirt 
away with a light heart, and passionate sighs, till the end 
of life—at least, till his years made him no longer listened 
to, although even then he could not get rid of the habit. 
They called him a jilt and heartless. It was false. Never 
did there exist a more generous and constant friend—and 
I have approved it. But his nature was alike incapable 
of refraining from love, or fixing an attachment. 

These two were happy; but poor G.’s was a melancholy 
fate. To a tolerable figure he united the most daring and 
lotty genius. He was not of low birth, but his parents 
had died while he was yet an infant, leaving him depen- 
dent.—He was used, on the whole, not unkindly, but was 
frequently reminded of his situation. He had no come 
panions of his own age, and the respectful distance he was 
taught to keep, engendered shyness and restraint. The 
excellent education bestowed upon him, while it strength- 
ened all his powers, and purified all his feelings, left him 
awkward and helpless in society. He was in due time 
thrown upon the world to support himself by his own ex- 
ertions. At this period he was brought frequently into 
the society of a lady of birth, beauty, fortune, and accom- 
plishments. He loved her. He lay under peculiar obliga- 
tions to her family ; and even had his shyness allowed him, 
he would have deemed it sacrilege so seek her love. He 
followed her as a shadow,. nursing a passion which he felt 
must consume him. She knew it not, and in time wedded 
with another. Fora time he was bowed down, helpless 
and unconscious. But his was not a spirit to yield to mis- 
fortune. He roused himself from his despondency. He 
tried to resume his studies—in vain ; there was the thought 
of lost ———- grinning at him from every page—inter- 
posing, like a dark cloud, between his eye and the paper. 
He sought refuge in dissipation. You would have thought 
him the most reckless and callous of the lost revellers with 
whom he herded. But this was empty boasting—within 
he was unchanged and miserable. He grappled with pub- 
lic business, and there he at last struggled into repose. 1 
knew him in the decline of life. Ie was looked up to as 
one of the most able and honest of our statesmen—but as 
aman of iron. The duties of office had brought me into 
a long and close connexion with him before I discovered 
his secret. A sneer at his heartlessness in the course of an 
angry discussion, caused him to burst out into a passionate 
and abrupt narrative of his fate. He writhed as each re- 
collection of his former life flashed with an electric jar 
across his mind, and remained at last like one who has 
been struck senseless by the lightning. He has gone to 
his grave full of years and honours—the universal voice 
of a country has declared him her proudest boast. But 
he died with the consciousness that he had lived in vain. 

For myself—but though I prattle of the secrets of others. 
I can keep my own. AN OLD BacuE Lor. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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POETRY. 





£0 #OME EARLY FLOWERS, THE FIRST IN THE GARDEN, 
BLOSSOMING ON 


HER FLOWER BED. 
-——— 
Upon this bed—this cherished bed, 
Ye are the first to blow, 
As though remembrance of the dead 
To you were given to know, 
And, bursting from the frozen sod, 
Ye imaged her—returned to God! 


Scarce has the dreary winter chill 
His parting visit made, 
While yet to robe the neighbouring hill 
Denied the verdant blade, 
The tender grass, and budding trees, 
And spring’s enchanting witcheries; 


When here ye come in beauty drest, 
To decorate the spot 

Affection, mourning, loves the best, 
By memory unforgot!— 

And here a perfumed wreath compose, 

The vi'let, jonquil, and primrose. 


And welcome, harbingers of Spring, 
And thrice I bid you, hail! 
For silent as you are, ye sing, 
And tell so sweet a tale, 
That lowly bent your beauties near, 
§t seems us I the voice did hear; 


That voice, alas! for ever mute, 
And, ah! it seems to say, 

In sweeter tones than shepherd's flute; 
Mother ! no longer stay :— 

Arise !—thy mortal lot is woe;— 

These brighter realms no sadness know ! 


Here all is light, and love, and joy, 
No pain, or anguish here: 
Fly from the barren desert, fly ; 
My spirit waits thee, near!— 
Bloom, ever bloom, ye flow’rets fair, 
And Marian's gentle image wear ! 
Liverpool. G. 


bene rerreeenererenen } 





TO THE EDITOR. 


§1n,—Some time back I bad a very elegant and richly- 
embellished album sent me, with a request that I would 
contribute a few lines thereto. I wrote what [ now inclose 
you (for insertion in the Kalcidoscope, if you can give 
them a place) under the general title of ‘* My Contribu- 


tion.””"—Yours, &c. CANDIDUS. 
MY CONTRIBUTION. 
I know not whose this album fs, 
Nor whose these contributions be, 
In pen and pencil—but yet this 
Is clear, t).ey are a company 
Of clever fellows ;—soft, I see 
Fair feuule hands there, and in me 
"T were rude, Pm sure they would affirm, 
To.group them ii suel jovial term. 
Wave it-—ye all are clever then, 
Who pencil wielded have, or pen. 





With your fair labours gratified, 

Shall my small tribute be denied ? 

No, take my meed of thanks and praise, 
Though given in inferior lays, 

And having passed the Rubicon 

Of ink, I would now, for mine own 

Few lines, your ear and favour crave, 
For good or bad, or gay or grave, 

Should they the set harmonious spoil, 
Let them be Iooked on asa foil, 

Or unto pictures, as a shade 

By which bright tints are brighter made. 
What shall I write? The mood, the time 
Prompts—on the Close of Day to rhyme. 


THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


Now twilight gathers o’er the skies, 
Ana clouds advance in dark array, 

And the soft woodland music dies, 
In faintest warblings on the spray. 


The weary labourer homeward goes, 
Pleased that his daily task is done, 
Te peaceful joys and calm repose, 
Till summoned by to-morrow’s sun, 


The fisherman has gained the land, 
And hears not now the ovean’s roar; 

The tide is ebbing from the strand, 
And silence rests on all the shore. 


How tranquil is the boundless main, 
Ting’d with the sun's departing light! 

How peaceful mountain, vale, and plain 
Seem on the verge of hovering night ! 


Let every jarring passion cease, 

Be every sorrow lulled to rest, 
And, as upon the landscape, peace 

Sink with suft influence on my breast. 
Bah !—This might suit a summer’s night, 
When ocean, heaven, and earth are bright ; 
But ’tis like winter now I ween— 
With reason good we change the scene. 


THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN, 





’Tis a fair scene, the fisherman’s return, 

In the gay summer’s evening, mild and calm, 
Not so when rugged Winter howls along 

The boisterous main, and sweeps the dreary shore. 
Behold him, then ; tempestuous is the wind, 
And fitful chafes the roughened stormy main. 
The day is set, black night comes lowering o’er 
The threatening sky—the keen December blast 
Shrill whistling hollow round the groaning mast, 
Unceasingly its doleful music pours, 

And now the scud o’erckarged, lets fall a shower 
Of chilling rain-drop; that the squally wind 
Seizes in its descent, and ’gainst the cheek 

Of the poor mariner beats pitiless ; 

Or the wild wintry cloud that o’er him rolls, 
Scatters full liberally the pelting hail, 

That rings, and bounds, and rattles on the deck ; 
Or from the dense and gloomy atmosphere, 
Heavy, and fast, and thick, astorm of snow 
Falls plenteous down in flakes of purest white, 
Yet darkening and obscuring all around, 


To every form of winter, and to all 

fts various assaults, however keen; 

To all the horrors of a winter's night, 

And these still heightened on a stormy sea, 
The fisherman is subject, and full oft 
Endures—endures, and with but little chance 
Of ever secing more his cheerful home; 
Yct hope stilT animates him, and anew 

He trims his frozen sail, his utmost skill 
Exerts to navigate his vessel safe 

Through all the fury of the baffling storm. 


And now he is successful. Lo! the lights 
Long wished-for of the village now appear, 
And he hath moored his vessel on the strand, 
And hath, with his companions, entered now 
The roomy kitchen of the village inn, 

Whose glowing fire roars up the chimney wide, 
And casts around an animating warmth, 

That soon relaxes every frozen limb. 
Meantime the host assiduous hath placed 

The round oak table by the settle side, 

On which they sit, with cans of rumbo graced, 
Or the more humble tankards flowing full, 


nigh 
His elbow chair, and joins the jovial group. 
And now the conversation freely flows; 
They talk of other tempests, other storms, 
Other escapes, and nautical affairs. 
Oft arguments arise, and boisterously, 
Self-confident and loud as is their own 
Proud element, the main, in humour govud; 
The point is argued o'er mid noisy brawl], 
Heard far beyond the precincts of the inn, 
And in sea-phrases strung together quick, 
By voices harsh—a jargon rude uncouth, 
An@ unintelligibie to the ear 
Of landman that admiring views the scene; 
Or elevated by the inspiring bow], 
One with hoarse voice begins a naval song, 
Of rhyme as harsh as is the brawler’s note, 
Yet is it music to the listening groups; 
And taking from their mouths their shortened pipes, 
All cordially, at the close of every verse, 
Together in the roaring chorus join. 
Wild are their lays, and here is heard 
No sentimental trash, but sterling stuff:—. 


(To be continued.) 





No. IL. 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 


BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER. 





I FADE APACE. 
I fade apace ‘neath a foreign sky, 
My father’s hall I shall see no more; 
No friend will receive my latest sigh, 
1 die where none will my fate deplore. 


Oh, that mine eye once more might gaze 
On my native land, with its valleys green, 

On the haunts which I lov’d in my childhood’s days— 
My heart, how it pines for each well-known scene. 


My mother dear, 1 know thou dost dream 
Of thy son, who is far o'er the ocean-wave; 

Thou wilt pray for thy child, but thou wilt not deem 
That he sinketh to rest in a foreign grave. 


In her pleasant bower, will my sister sing 
Of him who hath sail’d o’er the billowy main; 
Ah, little she thinks that no billow will bring 
The wanderer back to his home again. 


Thou happy wave of the sunny sea, 
Thou art gliding away from this hated strand; 
How blest were my lot, might I journey with thee, 
And visit the shore of my native land. 


I fade apace ‘neath a foreign sky, 

My father’s hall I shall see no more; 
No friend will receive my latest sigh, 

I die where none will my fate deplore. 





Elocution.—We_ observe with satisfaction that Mr 
Vandenhoff announces his intention of giving instructions 
in elocution. As Mr, Vandenhoff is a public character, 
his ability for the task may be readily ascertained, and we 
have heard from those who have studied under him, that 
his system is peculiarly felicitous. To public speakers 
and te those who wish to acquire a style in reading, the 
announcement is of importance. . 





And crowned with sparkling froth :—this done, draw, 





Sing they of Home, sweet home?—No; Rum, strong rum! 
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THE BROTHERS. 
—— 
A TALK, FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Charles St. Clare was the eldest son of a respectable 
tradesman in Bristol. Entertaining a strong inclination 
for a seafaring lite, he was, at the age of fifteen, articled 
as an apprentice to one of the first West India merchants 
in that flourishing port, leaving a brother at home, about 
eighteen months younger than himself. 

Tie father of these boys had been twice married, and 
they were the sole offspring of his first wife. After re- 
maining several years a widower, Mr. St. Clare married a 
woman many years younger than himself, whose only re- 
commendations were an agreeable face and a good figure. 
She had been previously entertained in his service in the 
capacity of housemaid. She was cunning, low-bred, and 
illiterate ; and whatever good qualities she possessed, were 
wholly obscured by the most inordinate selfishness. 

The consequences of this ill-assorted marriage became 
obvious. Mr. St. Clare, to use a common, but forcible 
expression, scarcely dared say ** that his soul was his 
own.”’ His children were ruled with a rod of iron; and, 
as he had a second family by his young wife, the sons of 
the former marriage were wholly neglected and despised, 
not only by their step-mother, but too frequently by the 
father also. The word of his wife was law, and he gave 
himself and his property almost wholly up to her guidance 
and control. 

Affairs were in this state when Charles St. Clare left his 
home to brave the perils of a sailor's life. Glad, indeed, 
was he, at his emancipation from the thraldom and tyranny 
of his over-bearing step-mother ;—but, at the same time, 
filled with sorrow at the thoughts of leaving his brother 
Edward the solitary victim of ber unfeeling disposition. 
The boys had never before been separated ; all their little 
joys and sorrows had been shared together. They loved 
each other with a love almost surpassing that of brothers ; 
and when the dreaded hour arrived that was to bear the 
stately vessel far from the shores of Avon, force only 
could separate the unhappy Edward from his almost as 
unhappy brother. He wept bitterly,—he hung upon him, 
and pathetically lamented the loss of his dearly-beloved, 
his only friend. 

From that moment the conduct of his mother-in-law 
became more and more tyrannical. Having lost one of 
the objects on whom she had been used to veat her spleen; 
the whole weight of it, now fell upon the unfortunate 
Edward: falsehoods were almost every day invented 
against him,—in vain the unhappy boy attempted to 
justify himself to his prejudiced father,—it was utterly 
useless, The tales of the step-mother, however impro- 
bable, were believed in preference to the ** plain, un- 
varnished statement” of the child; and often, very often, 
was he severely corrected for faults of which he was 
wholly guiltless. Edward was a fine high spirited boy, 
and would not tamely submit to this treatment: though 
obedient to his father, even when suffering under the lash of 
his displeasure, he could not avoid recriminating upon, 
and reproaching his step-mother in no measured terms, 
and his father chancing one evening to enter the room 
whilst they were at high words, she burst into tears, and 
appealing to him, requested to know, whether she, as his 
wife, was continually to bear with impunity the insults of 
a wicked and a malicious child ? 

Mr. St. Clare could not bear to see his beloved wife 
Weep; and enraged beyorid measure ai the boy whom he 
considered to be the guilty cause of her tears, he took him 
into his closet, and without hearing a word from the child 
in justification of himself (although his protestations of 
innocence would have moved the heart of any indifferent 
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person,) he horse-whipped him to such a degree, that | hull, at the expense, perhaps, of the lives of many of my 


| rolled on, but Edward returned not; and it was at length 


Edward, smarting with pain, and urged by feelings of re-| best and bravest seamen, and most hkely incapacitate 
sentment and wounded pride, vowed he would never pass myself from pursuing my cruize: be advised then by 
another night in the house of his misguided parent. This me;—let us part friends, each agreeing to pursue his own 
vow he kept inviolate,—for early the next morning, before | course, and let us give each other three hearty cheers 


any of the family were stirring, he packed up a small 
bundle of necessaries, and quilted his parental habitation 
never more to return :-— 
“A wand’rer through the world ‘twas his to roam, 
Debarr'd the pleasures of his native home.” 
All search for him proved ineffectual. Year after year 


believed that, in a paroxysm of despair, he had thrown him- 
self into the Avon,—a belief which, notwithstanding all 
the blandishments and endearments of Mrs. St. Clare, 
embittered the remaining days of his father’s life. 

When Charles St. Clare returned from his first voyage, 
and was made acquainted with the mysterious disappear- 
ance of his beloved brother, no words can express his 
astonishment, regret, and indignation. The latter feeling, 
however, predominated ; and, in the bitterness of his 
heart, he swore never again to hold communication with 
thosehom he considered to be the murderers of his un- 
fortunate brother. 

Mr. St. Clare attempted in vain to change his resolu- 
tion : entreaties, prayers, and threats were alternately used, 
but all were fruitless,—his resolution was fixed as fate,— 
and no argument, advanced either by his father or master, 
could make him swerve from it. 

Another ship was ready for sea; he solicited permission 
to exchange into her; and, for several voyages he pursued 
this course, never remaining in Bristol more than three or 
four days. Knowing, however, that he had now only himself 
to depend upon, he applied with ardour to his profession, 
—became a most experienced seaman ; and in a very few 
years from his outset in life, gained the command of the 
finest West Indiaman in the port of Bristol. He con- 
tinued several years in the Jamaica trade, and realized a 
handsome fortune with honour to himself and advantage 
to his employers. At the commencement of the late 
American contest, we find him commander and part owner 
of a beautiful privateer, of eighteen guns, called the Spit- 
fire, fitted out at Plymouth, for the express purpose of 
cruizing against our transatlantic brethren. His cruize 
proved successful. In the latitude of the western islands, 
he fell in with, and captured two large and valuable 
American vessels bound to Havre de Grace. He manned 
and sent them into port, and by that means considerably 
reduced the strength of his gallant crew. 

St. Clare, however, continued his cruize; and about 
200 leagues to the westward of Flores, he chanced to full 
in with a large armed American ship, mounting twenty- 
four guns, and apparently full of men. They approached 
each other upon different tacks; and when within pistol 
shot, the enemy hailed, inquiring what ship that was? 
He answered the ‘* Spitfire, privateer, of Plymouth.” 
Being hailed in return, he replied the ** United S:ates 
private ship of war, Vengeance, of Boston.” 

It was a moment of awful suspense! All hands on 
board the Spitfire were at quarters; the guns were double 
shotted, the loggerheads in the fire, and every thing in 
readiness for pouring a tremendous broadside into the 
formidable foe. But she again hailed the Spitfire, and 
demanded to speak with her commander ; this was agreed 
to, and the American captain addressed St. Clare nearly 
in the following terms:—** We are privateers belonging 
to two rival nations; the object we have in view is the 
same, to enrich ourselves and owners by thie spoil of the 
unfortunate merchant. But can this be accomplished by 
fighting ? Wall not a contest rather fustrate the intentions 
of those who fitted us out, and likewise subject us to their 
great displeasure? I might capture your vessel, or you 





engagement. 


moment when 
daughter of the other will sail more closely unite thens 


in the bonds of friendship and affection. 


Tuesday --12:10 5511 16,19 
Wednesday 131i 1 


towards the mutual success of our enterprises.”” 


[ before mentioned that Captain St. Clare’s ship was 


but weakly manned ; and, at that moment, no proposition 
could have given him more pleasure ; the enemy being so 


much superior in force, he felt almost certain that in the 


event of a contest he should be worsted. 


St. Clare accordingly agreed to the American com- 


mander’s wish ; the ships parted company, mutually 
wishing each other pleasant weather and plenty of 


valuable prizes. 
The Spitfire continued her cruize about a month longer ; 
when, being short of water, she put into Carlisle Bay, in 


the island of Barbadoes, to obtain a fresh supply.—But 
the remainder of the adventure must be told in the words 
of Captain St. Clare. 


‘* There were many vessels in the bay, and we cast anchor 


at a short distance from a large American prize-ship, 


that had been brought in a day or two before, by one of 
his Majesty's sloops of war, after a severe, though short 
I viewed her attentively, and was convinced 
that [ knew her. [ called to my first officer—he also had 
been noticing the vessel, and agreea with me that she wag 
the identical privateer we had fallen in with a month 
before. 

**On landing at Bridgetown, I determined that my first 
visit should be to the late commander of the Vengeance, 
who was at large on his parole of honour. J called at his 
lodgings, and was instantly admitted into the presence of 
a tall and handsome young man. For a few moments we 
eyed each other stedfastly,—neither spoke, yet something 
within told us that we had met before. I approached 
him,—the recognition was instantaneously mutual,—and, 
gracious God! I fell into the arms of my dearly-beloved, 
my ever-lamented, my long-lost brother! 

**T have now only to say that when Edward quitted 
our father’s habitation he proceeded directly to an Ame-~ 
rican vessel that was on the point of sailing. He told his 
little affecting story to the master with such truth, simpi- 
city, and feeling, that the honest tar was moved to tears : 
he took him on board, bade him continue to be a good 
boy, and he should never want a friend and tather whilst he 
had a biscuit to share with hin. He was as good as his 
word; Edward behaved himself to the yood man’s entire 
satisfaction, and in the course of time he sailed with him 
as mate. 

*¢ Edward's patron had one only child, a fair and vir- 
tuous daughter; our young seaman became enamoured 
with her ;—the father saw their mutual love, blessed them 
with his consent, and the day that gave the blooming 
Mary to the arms of my brother saw him also the com- 


mander of a gallant vessel—his fiiend, and more than 


father, having resigned the command in his favour.” 
I shall conclude this story by remarking, that both 


brothers are still living, respectable merchants and ship- 
owners of Bristol and Boston; they are connected in 
partnership, and now looking anxiously forward to that 


the marriage of the son of one and the 


 M. 





Liverpool, March 30, 1801. P. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


CHANGE OF PLUMAGE IN BIRDS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sin,—Observing inthe Literary Gazette of last week a 
notice of Mr. Young's account of the change of colour in 
the plumage of birds from fear, I have been induced to 
mention some circumstances which, among others, fell 
under my own observation, and from which I am led to 
conclude that such changes among the volatile tribes are 
not so rare as might be imagined, and are often produced 
by disease, as well as by other mental passions besides 
terror. 

Without referring to the celebrated Jacobite goldfinch 
of Miss Cicy Scott, which the good old maiden of Charub- 
bers Close affirmed became of a deep sable bue on the 
day of Charles’ martyrdom, though, doubtless, the natural 
philosopher would have discovered in this some more cffi- 
cient cause than respect for the royal sufferer! I myself 
recollect a partial change in the colour of a fine green 
parrot, belonging to Mr. Rutherford, of Ladfield. Like 


Miss Scott, the laird of Ladfield was a staunch adherent of 


the house of Stuart, and to his dying day cherished the 
hope of beholding their restoration to the Throne of Bri- 
tain. 

In the meantime, Mr. Rutherford amused his declin- 
ing years by teaching Charley to whistle—‘* The King 
shall hae his ain again,” and to gibber—** Send the old 
rogue to Hanover,” for which he was always rewarded by 
a sugar-plum or a bole of wassil, (Scotch shortbread.) 
Those epicurean indulgences at length induced a state of 
obesity ; and so depraved became the appetite of the bird, 
that, rejecting his natural food, he used to pluck out the 
feathers from those parts of the back within his reach, and 
bruise them with his bill, to obtain the oily substance con- 
tained in the quills. 

The feathers which grew on the dcnuded parts were 
whitish, and never resumed their natural hue. I often 
saw Charley long after the death of his master, and he 
looked as if nature, in one of her sportive moods, had 
created him half parrot, half gosling ; so strangely did his 
whitish back and tail contrast with his scarlet poll and 
brilliant green neck. 

A still more remarkable change of colour in a lark be- 
longing to Dr. Thomas Scott, of Fanash, occurred under 
my own eye, and which, I have no doubt, was produced 
by grief, at being sep»rated from amavis. Their cages 
had long hung side by side in the parlour, and often had 
they striven to out-rival each other in the loudness of their 
song, till their minstrelsy became so stunning, that it 
was found necessary to remove the laverock to a drawing- 
room above stairs. 

The poor bird gradually pined, moped, and ceased its 
song. Its eyes grew dim, and its plumage assumed a 
dullish tint, which, in less than a fortnight, changed to a 
deep black. 

The worthy physician watched with the eye of a na- 
turalist this phenomenon ; but aftera while, fearing for 
the life of his favourite, he ordered it to be re-placed along 
side its companion. 

In a short time it resumed its spirits and its song—re- 
commenced its rivalry with the mavis; but ever after 
moulting, the new feathers were always of the same coal 
black colour. 

The mavis evinced no corresponding feeling of attach- 
ment—neither, so faras I recollect, missing its companion 
nor rejoicing at its restoration. A. C. HALL. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 











THE POLISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


General John Skrzynecki was born in Galicia, in 1787, 
and studied at Leopol. When the French armies entered 
Poland in 1806, Skrzynecki, then nineteen years of age, 
left his father’s house, and enlisted in the Ist regiment of 
infantry, commanded by Colonel Kasimir Malachowski, 
now General of Division, who lately covered himself with 
so much glory.—At the opening of the memorable cam- 

aign of 1809. in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, under 

*rince Joseph Poniatowski, Skrzynecki was raised to the 
rank of Captain in the 16th regiment, then formed by 
Prince Constantine Czarioryski. In the campaign of 
Moscow, in 1812, he was appointed chief of battalion ; 
and in 1813 and 1814 he gave repeated proofs of his ta- 
lent and intrepidity. It was in the hollow square of his 
battalion that Napoleon took shelter at Arcis-sur-Aube, 
when the regiments of the young guard gave way. The 
Polish soldiers transferred the precious deposit to the 





French corps, which arrived soon after, and Skrzynecki 
charging the enemy, under the eyes of the Emperor, beat 
them back with considerable loss. Appointed Knight of 
‘he Legion of Honour, and of the Miltary Order of Po- 
land, Skrzynecki returned to his country, with the rem- 
nants of the Polish troops, and obtained the command of 
the 8th regiment of infantry, in the 2d brigade of General 
Ignacio Blumer, the same who received eighteen balls 
through his body in the night of the 29th of November. 
Skrzynecki has distinguished himself on several occasions 
since the commencement of the present campaign, and his 
brilliant conduct in the great battles of February have 
raised him to the highest distinction a soldier could pre- 
tend to.—Lelter from Warsaw. 





THE RUSSIAN GENERAL DIEBITSCH. 
Field- Marshal Count Diebitsch is a little, fat, plethoric- 
looking man, something less than five feet high; he hasa 
very large head, with long black hair, small piercing eyes, 


.| and a complex‘on of the deepest scarlet, alike expressive 


of his devotion to cold punch, and of a certain irascibility 
of temper which has elicited from the troops, to his proud 
title of Zabalcansky, or the Trans-Balcanian, the addi- 
tional one of the Semavar, or the tea-kettle. I have said 
that Count Diebitsch owes his fortune to his face ; the se- 
quel will show how. He is the second son of a Prussian 
officer, who was on the staff of Frederick. At an early 
age he entered the Russian army, and obtained a com- 
pany in the Imperial Guard. It was at this time that the 
King of Prussia came on a visit to the Russian Autocrat, 
and it so happened that it was Captain Diebitsch’s tour of 
duty to mount guard on the royal visiter. The Emperor 
foresaw the ridiculous figure the little Captain would cut 
at the head of the tall grenadiers, and desired a friend 
delicately to hint to him that it would be agreeable to 
his imperial master if he would resign the gard to a 
brother officer. Away goes the friend, meets the little 
Captain, and bluntly tells him that the Emperor wishes 
him not to mount guard with his company, for, added he, 
UEmpereur dit, et il faut convenir, que vous avez Vexte- 
ricur terrible. This ** delicate hint” that his exterior was 
too terrible to be seen at the head of troops not remarkable 
for good looks, 80 irritated the future hero of the Balcan, 
that, with his natural warmth of temper, he begged to re- 
sign, not his tour of duty only, but the commission he held 
in the Russian army ; and being a Prussian, and not a 
Russian subject, desired to be allowed to return to his na- 
tive country. The Emperor Alexander, who appears to 
have formed a just estimation of his talents, easily found 
means to pacify him, by giving him promotion in the line. 
He subsequently made himself so useful in that part of 
the service where beauty was not indispensable, that the 
late Emperor placed him at the head of the general staff, 
which situation he held when the reigning Emperor ap- 
pointed him to succeed Count Wittgenstein in the chief 
command.—Atheneum. 








MISCELLANIES. 





ESCAPE OF QUEEN MARY FROM LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 


— 


The following important historical fact is extracted from 
the original notes in The Abbot, which forms the 21st vo- 
lume of the Waverley Novels :— 

** It is well known that the escape of Queen Mary from 
Lochleven was effected by George Douglas, the youngest 
brother of Sir William Douglas, the lord of the castle; 
but the minute circumstances of the event have been a 
good deal confused, owing to two agents having been con- 
cerned in it who bore the same name. It has been always 
supposed that George Douglas was induced to abet Mary's 
escape by the ambitious hope that he might merit her 
hand. But his purpose was discovered by his brother Sir 
William, and he was expelled from the castle. He con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to hover in the neighbourhood, 
and continue a correspondence with the royal prisoner 
and others in the fortress. 

** If we believe the English ambassador Drury, the 
Queen was grateful to George Douglas, and even proposed 
a marriage with him; a scheme which could hardly be 
serious, since she was still the wife of Bothwell, but which, 
if suggested at all, might be with a purpose of gratifying 
the Regent Murray’s ambition, and propitiating his favour; 
since he was. it must be remembered, the brother uterine 
of George Douglas for whom such high honour was said 
to be designed. 

*¢ The proposal, if seriously made, was treated as inad- 
missible, and Mary again resumed her purpose of escape. 
Her failure in her first attempt has some picturesque par- 
ticulars, which might bave been advantageously introdu- 


. ced in fictitious narrative. Drury sends Cecil the fuilow. 
| ing account of the matter :— 
| *** But after, upon the 25thof the last, (April, 1567,) 
| she enterprised an escape, and was the rather near effect 
through her accustomed long lying in bed all the morning. 
| The manner of it was thus: there cometh into her the 
laundress early as other times before she was wanted, and 
the Queen according to such a secret practice putteth on 
| the hood of the laundress, and so with the fardel of clothes 
'and the muffler upon her face, passeth out and entereth 
| the boat to pass the Loch; which, after some space, one 
| of them that rowed said merrily, * Let us see what manner 
of dame this is,’ and therewith offered to pull down her 
muffler, which, to defend, she put up her hands, which 
they espied to be very fair and white; wherewith they en. 
tered into suspicion whom she was, beginning to wonder 
at her enterprise. Whereat she was little dismayed, but 
charged them, upon danger of their lives, to row her over 
to the shore, which they nothing regarded, but eftsoons 
rowed her back again, promising her it should be secreted, 
oni especially from the Lord of the house, under whose 
guard she lyeth. It seemed she knew her refuge, and 
where to have found it if she had once landed : for there 
did, and yet do linger, at a Jittle village called Kinross, 
hard at the Loch side, the same George Douglas, one 
Sempil, and one Beton, the which two were some time her 
trusty servants, and, as yet appeareth, they mind her no 
less affection.’"—BisHop KEITH's History of the Affaire 
of the Church of Scotland, p. 490. 

‘* Notwithstanding this disappointment, little spoken of 
by historians, Mary renewed her attempt to escape. There 
was in the castle of Lochleven a lad, named William 
Douglas, some relation probably of the baron, and about 
eighteen years old. This youth proved as accessible to 
Queen Mary’s prayers and promises, as was the brother of 
his patron, George Douglas, from whoin this William 
must be carefully kept distinct. Tt was young William 
who played the part commonly assigned to his superior, 
George, stealing the keys of the castle from the table on 
which they lay, while his Lord was at supper. He let the 
Queen and a waiting- woman outof the apartment where they 
were secured, and out of the door itself, and embarked 
with them in a small skiff, and rowed them to the shore, 
To prevent instant pursuit, he, for precaution’s sake, locked 
the iron grated door of the tower, and threw the keys into 
the lake. They found George Douglas and the Queen's 
servant, Beton, waiting for them, and Lord Seyton and 
James Hamilton of Orbieston in attendance, at the head 
of a party of faithful followers, with whom they had fled 
to Niddrie Castle, and from thence to Hamilton. 

**In narrating this romantic story, both history and 
tradition confuse the two Douglasses together, and confer on 
George the successful execution of the escape from the 
castle, the merit of which belongs, in reality, to the boy 
called William, or, more frequently, the Little Douglas, 
either from his youth or slight stature. The reader will 
observe that in the romance, the part of the Little Douglas 
has been assigned to Rowland Greme. In cnother case, 
it would be tedious to point out in a work of amusement 
such minute points of historical fact, but the general 
interest taken in the fate of Queen Mary renders every 








thing of conseq which ts itself with her mis- 
fortunes. 
SS 





HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 


Whilst volume after volume, series after serics, of those 
romantic adventures which we know to be but the mere 
creation of the novelist’s fertile imagination, are received 
with avidity and perused with almost painful interest, it 
would be a reproach alike to the intelligence and humanity 
of the age to suppose that the actual hardships—the hair- 
breadth escapes—the ‘* moving accidents by flood and 
field”’"—the perils, misfortunes, sufferings, through which 
the enterprising and intrepid explorers of distant and de- 
sert regions have passed, and the heroic endurance they 
displayed, in the high and daring hope of enlightening and 
benefiting mankind, and elevating the national character, 
should not possess a still deeper and more powerful influ- 
ence over the human mind, or fail to command the sym- 
pathies of their fellow-men in a degree proportioned to the 
dangers they had braved, and to the importance of their 
achievements. If the annals of Great Brituin, during the 
last century—we should rather say from the accession of 
George I1I.—to the present hour, were as destitute of all 
claim to distinction from the manifestation of military 
prowess, as they are aw exalted by the glorious 
details of the brilliant exploits of her arms, there would 
still be found, in the extent and magnitude of the maritime 
and inland discoveries which have marked that period, the 





proudest pretensions to pre-eminence amongst civiliz 
states, in the liberality with which she has encouraged 
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and promoted the interests of science, the cultivation of 
geographical knowledge, and the pursuit of those perilous 
esterprises which had for their object the discovery of 
cuuntries before unknown and unexplored. The next, 
and scarcely a minor, pointin the consideration of this 
great subject is the ardent and devoted spirit, the uncon- 
querable enthustasn by which ber gallant navigators were 
actuated, and the fortitude and perseverance with which 
they encountered, and, with few exceptions, surmounted 
the obstacles that at times seemed to render their noblest 
plans abortive. The rigours of all climates,—the burning 
heat of the tropic, the benumbing chill of the pole, were 
cheerfully endured :—the pathless ocean was traversed, its 
dangers defied, its most hidden recesses explored, its re- 
motest bounds compassed : the sandy and parched desert 
was crossed, the mountain and the cliffs ascended, the 
homes of the civilized and the huts of the savage were 
jndifferently visited: no speck of earth on which the eye 
of enterprise once rested was passed unheeded :—fatigue, 
peril, death in a thousand shapes was dared and dared 
again :—-but the firm and dauntless spirit of enterprise, 
the calm heroic fortitude of the adventurers rose unsubdued 
from every trial, and strengthened by every privation. 
The narrative of such exploits can never be read without 
interest, nor recurred to without the liveliest emotions of 
national exultation at the supremacy. which the British 
name has thus attained in modern times and even in our 
own day ; and a volume comprising within its pages a 
succinct but luminous detail of the progress of the several 
expeditions and researches of Byron, Wallis, Cooke, Bligh, 
Vancouber, Bruce, Parke, Denham, Clapperton, Laing, 
Parry, Ross, and Franklin, our own countrymen, inter- 
spersed with those of Humboldt, La Perouse, Caillie, &c. 
bears within itself the strongest—if not indeed an irresisti- 
ble,—recommendation to public tavour, which we are per- 
suaded the sixteenth number of the Cabinet Cyclopedia 
will enjoy in a very high degree. —Lardner's Cubinet Cy- 
clopediu. 





SPECIMENS OF THE SUBLIME. 


The Lancaster Herald of the 26th ult. contains a 
column of high-sounding words, embodying, so far as 
we can comprehend their import, an appeal to the in- 
habitants of Lancaster, on behalf of the starving poor of 
Ireland. We select the following choice passages for the 
instruction and edification of our readers :— 

‘The Demon of Discord, or the Angel of Liberty 
—our readers may apply whichever term they like best— 
is pacing the earth with determined steps; and not only 
pacing the earth, but shaking it; making mighty men 
tremble in their high places, and Kings fly into the arms 
of the people for support and protection. That we live 
in strange times, nobody, who has surveyed the course of 
events which have been unfolding themselves ever since 
July last, all over Eurepe, will be disposed to deny; and 
the flashings—they have been, hitherto, only flashings 
—of the torch wielded by the strong hand of trenzied | 
Democracy in the sister isle, were calculated to strike 
terror into the heart of courage the most confirmed, and 
blanch the cheek of the steadiest fortitude. 

* The political earthquake that first startled the world 
in France has been grievously felt both in England and 
Ireland; nor in either of these countries have the people 
wholly recovered the stability which the shock so fearfully 
invaded. Yet we are glad to see the tempest passing 
away, and the atmusphere brightening, and becoming 
purified around us. The drunken reelings of pernicious 
demagogues have been suddenly stopped by the trumpet- 
voice of the Law—and the bold eye of Profligacy may be 
said to regard, with an expression little short of awe, the 
dignified aspect of legitimate Power. 

e e * ° * @ ® 

“Tf it be gratifying to contemplate the subsiding bil- 
lows of discontent, and to behold the bark, freighted with 
our ancient privileges, gliding triumphantly over a placid 
seay—-there is a frightful contrast afforded in the person- 
ages who, like ministers of evil—unholy magicians—have 


they boldly stand up in the face of nations and declare 
that they have been actuated by patriotic sentiments,— 
that their culpable designs were the result of honourable 
ambition, unaffected philanthropy, or religious zeal! 
Truly, Hypocrisy hath, in all ages of the world, woven 
for itself'a fair garment, and used a honeyed language to 
deceive. Like the coral snake, it is lovely to behold, but 
inherits a deadly power beneath an exterior so beautiful 
and bright! Like the huge reptile of the Nile and the 
Ganges, it affects the sorrowful voice of Humanity—only 
to betray!” 


Maidenly Maneuvres.—1 find in the notes of my 
journal of the evening of that day’s adventures, a memo- 
randum of a curious practice among the Athenian 
maidens when they become anxious to get husbands. On 
the first evening of the new moon, they put a little honey, 
a little salt, and a piece of bread ona plate, which they 
leave at a particular spot on the east bank of the Ilissus, 
near the Stadium, and muttering some ancient words, to 
the effect that fate may send them a handsome young 
man, return home, and long for the fulfilment of the 
charm. On mentioning this circumstance to the travellers, 
one of them informed me, that above the spot where these 
offerings are made, a statue of Venus, according to Pau- 
sanias, formerly stood. It is, theretore, hiyhly probable, 
that what is now a superstitious, was anciently a religious 
rite—rom Galt'’s Life of Byron. 


Speaking Tubes.—In the Monthly Review, the editor, 
adverting to the project for conveying messages through 
the tunnel of the railway by means of speaking tubes, 
(which originated in the Liverpool Mercury,) says, ** the 
two sheriffs of London, in their proper seats at the Old 
Bailey, which are nearly the whole breadth of the court 
from each other, converse by means of a tube in secrecy 
and confidence, while the intermediate area is all bustle 
and confusion.” 





Transmission of Sound through Wire.—A very instruc- 
tive experiment of this kind was made by two Danish 
philosophers, Messrs. Herhold and Rafn. Having 
stretched a metallic wire 600 feet long, in a horizontal 
direction, they suspended at one end a plate of sonorous 
metal; and when this was slighily struck, the auditor, 
at the other end, with the wire in his teeth, heard at every 
stroke two distinct sounds, one conveyed almost instantly 
along the wire, and the other transmitted more slowly 
through the air.—Herschell on Sound. 


Atmospheric Letter-carrying.—A curious model of a 
tunnel, through which the mail bags might be projected, 
is now exhibiting in Glasgow by a Mr. Reid. According 
to a calculation by Professor Stevelley, of Belfast, twelve 
minutes would be sufficient to transmit the letter bags 
from London to Portsmouth, a distance of seventy miles ! 
—London paper.—This, we presume, is another edition 
of Vallance’s propulsion by means of partial vacuums, 
respecting which we have published several notices and 
comments both in the Mercury and Kaleidoscope. The 
principle is correct ;| but the enormous expense of putting 
it in practice precludes all hope of this mode of convey- 
ance ever being effected on the large scale.—Edit. Kal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


— —_—_—_——— 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION RESPECTING BLEEDING 

WITH LEECHES. 

—<—>— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The obstinate bleeding which frequently follows 
the application of leeches, often proves distressing to the 
sick ; and sometimes fatal to infants. Many directions to 
stop this hemorrhage have been given, from a charm to 
the actual cautery, which I have more than once seen a 
surgeon apply. The following simple directions are sufli- 
cient to enable any person to prevent lecch bites from 











stirred up the tumult, and invoked, by their horrible in- 
cantations and profane ceremonials, the gigantic phantoms | 
of Misery and Dismay. Howcan they—the original agi- | 
tators—the individuals who laid the train and applied | 
the match—who excited the irritabilities of their country- | 


Men toa state bordering on madness, and then, with the | to prevent the circulation in the small vessels of the part, 


dastardly cowardice of pitiful minds and ‘effeminate hearts, | 
retreated from the scene of turbulence, and, afar off, sat 


snugly to contemplate the evils they had produced—how | do often to make a white mark on the skin for a short time. 


can such men reconcile their conduct with the unerring 
dictates of Conscience,—how can they lay their heads on 


the pillow at night, with this prayer upon their lips, | if not, (as sometimes occurs about the neck of a restless 
“thy kingdom come—thy will be done,’—and how can child,) continue the same a little longer; generally, a few 


oozing a moment longer than is desired. I believe they 
are original; and I have tried them too often to doubt 
their utility. Pinch, between the finger and thumb, a 
portion of integument, including a leech-hole, sufficiently 


without giving pain; at the same time gently elevating 
this portion a little from the subjacent parts, just as boys 


In a few minutes the bleeding will be effectually stopped ; 


minutes is sufficient. In the same way any number may 
be managed with the utmost readiness. 

It would be easy to explain the theory of this simple 
operation, after proving the physiological eftect of pressure 
on the capillary arteries, &c. But these practical direc- 
tions are enough to be generally useful, which is all I aim 
at in giving them to the public, through the medium of 
your interesting miscellany. 

Liverpool, April 8, 1831. E. S. 





EDUCATION, 
-—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—By answering the following queries you will 
confer a great boon on one who labours under an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, but does not enjoy the advantages 
which might be derived from having friends who could 
direct his purchases of books, &c. for study. 

1. What are the publications of the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
gowan on Education ? 

2. Whether they, especially his ‘* First Lessons in 
Latin Reading,” are well adapted for self-instruction ? 

3. Do you know of any work having been published, 
in which directions are given for the effectual study of the 
different branches of education, namely, languages, (espe- 
cially Latin and Greek,) science, &c. &c. and which you 
could recommend,—by self-instruction ? 

The writer is sorry to be so treablesome, but will for 
ever feel grateful for your kindness. —Yours, Kc. 

A. F. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
—_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I have, at various times, been much edified in 
perusing, through the medium of your valuable miscel- 
cellany, divers criticisms on the English language, and 
believing that words, like lands, have a limitation to their 
rights, and that proper words are as easily learnt as im- 
proper ones, I humbly presume to crave the indulgence 
of the better informed for a few observations on the sub- 
sequent queries, viz. are the following terms interchange- 
able and indiscriminate ? thus—Vacuo for vacuum— 
between for betwixt—amid for amidst—equilibrio for equi- 
librium—among for amongs!—while for whilst. 
I should regard it as a treat of no ordinary kind to hear 
from Mr. Macgowan, whose communications on certain 
important points I have frequently perused with conai- 
derable pleasure.—Yours, &c. TYRO. 
Sheffield, April], 1831. 
MACHINERY. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sia,—At a time like the present, it becomes every 
man who wishes well to his fellow-man, and to the peace 
and quiet of his native land, to point out to the discon- 
tented the folly of the conduct of those who would destroy 
property and overturn the existing order of things,—to 
show such men that they will only aggravate, rather than 
palliate, the condition of the labourer. Under this im- 
pression, I have copied the subjoined extract frotfy Dr. 
Paley’s ** Reasons for Contentment, addressed“éo the 
Labouring Population,”—to which I bey to call#he poor 
man’s attention. Add to these reasons, that the*poor have 
the same Gospel preached to them, the same hope of sal- 
vation as the rich, and the endeavours now faking to ex- 
tend the means of acquiring knowledge tg all,—the poor 
man will, find that he has very little,to repine at.— 
Yours, &c. 
Liverpool. o- F. M. 
** Men are most apt to murmur when they see exorbi- 
tant fortunes placed in the hands of single persons,— 
larger, they are sure, than they want, or, as we think, 
than they can use. This is so common a reflection, that 








I will not say it is not natural. But whenever the com- 

































































THE KALEIDOSCOPE.: 

















plaint comes into our minds, we ought to recollect that 
the thing happens in consequence of those very rules and 


laws which secured to ourselves our property, be it ever so | 
small. The laws which accidentally cast enormous estates 


into one man’s possessivn are, after all, the aclf-same laws 
which protect and guard the poor man. Fixed rules of 
property are established for one #s well as another, 
without knowing beforehand whom they may affect. If 
these rules sometimes throw an excessive or dispropor- 
tionate share to one man's lot, who can help it? It is 
much better that it should be so than that tie rules them- 
selves should be broken up; and you can only have one 
side of the alternative or the other. ‘To abolish mches 
would not be to abolish poverty, but, on the contrary, to 
leave it without protection or resource. It is not for the 
poor man to repine at the effects of laws and rules by 
which he is himself benetited every bour of his existence, 
—which secure to bim his earnings, his habitation, his 
bread, his life; without which he, no more than the neh 
man, could nether eat his meat in quietness, nor go to 
bed in safety. Of the two, it is rather more the concern 
of the poor to stind up for the laws than the rich, for it 
is the law which defends the weak ayainst the strong, 
the humble against the powerful, the litle against the 
great; and weak and strong, humble and powerful, 
httle and great there would be were there no Jaws at all. 

**Ifestates were more equally divided, would greater 
pumbers be fed, or clothed, or employed? Either, there- 
fore, large fortunes are not a public evil, or if they be in 
any degree an evil, it isto be borne with for the sake of 
those fixed and general rules concerning property, in 
the preservation of which all are interested. 

* The very utmost that can be done by laws and goverr. 
ment is to enable every man who hath health to procure 
a healthy subsistence tor himself and family. When this 
is attained, things are at their perfection,—they have 
reached their timit Were the princes and nobility, the 
Jegislators and counsellors of the land, all of them the 
best and wisest men that ever lived, their united virtues 
could do no more than this. They, if any such there be, 
who would teach you to expect more than this, give you 
ne instance where more has ever been obtained. 

** The labour of the worid is carried on by service, that 
is, by one man working under another man’s direction, 
It is taken for granted that this is the best way of conduct- 
ing business, because all nations and ages have adopted 
it; consequently, service is the relation which, of all 
others, affects the greatest number of individuals, and in 
the most sensible manner. In whatever country, there- 
fore, this relation is well and equitably regulated, in that 
country the poor ought to be happy. 

** Now, how is the matter managed with us? Service, 
in England, is, as it ought to be, voluntary and by con. 
tract; a fair exchange of work for wages ; anequal bargain, 
where each party has his rights and his redress; wherein 
every servant chooses his master. Can this be mended ? 
No! Be content, then, and live peaceably and quietly.” 
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LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 
- 
TO THE EDITOR 

6ir,—I request your insertion of the accompanying 
prospectus of the Labourers’ Friend Society, patronised 
by our most benevolent and patriotic King and Queen. 
This is a most important and valuable institution, capable 
of doing a thousand times more towards removing the dis- 
tresses of the labouring classes than all the wild, unfeeling 
un-English emigration schemes of the Horton economists. 
At the same time that this society will place the labourer 
in a situation of ease and comfort, without laying any 
additional burthen on any other class, it will relieve the 
middie classes from the burthen of poor rates altogether, 
or nearly so, wherever it is adopted to a sufficient extent. 
Those who think that the present arrangement of society 
is the wisest and best, and are anxious to promote the 
comfort of their suffiring fellow-countrymen, could not 
do better than co-operate with a good and wise Monarch 
in this excellent undertaking. Though I by no means 
agree in opinion with such persons, being convinced that 
the greatest amount of human happiness, with the least 
Jabour and expense, can be obtained only in a state of 
community, I sincerely rejoice in this measure,—believing 
that by areformed Parliament, a removal ofall monopolies, 
and the general adoption of it in every part of the country, 


England would, in a few years, become greater and more 
happy than it ever was at any former period. 

Let a branch of this society be established in Liverpool ; 
there are hundreds of acres of land around this town that 
at present produce absolutely nothing—trampled upon, 
‘and lying waste, that might be fenced, and let for gardens 
| to the poor: let the society take these lands for a term of 
| years from the owners, and sublet them in small portions to 
| the deserving needy poor belonging to the parish, at a low 
rent. It would greatly add to the beauty of the suburbs, 
| and find profitable employment for the leisure hours of the 
| labourers, promote their improvement and comfort, and 
| lessen our public burthens.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, April 8, 1831. 
| P.S. I would strongly recommend the papers published 
| by the society to the perusal of your readers; they are full 
| of most interesting information upon these subjects, and I 
hope you will continue to publish extracts from them, from 
: time to time, in your valuable miscellany, the Kuleidoscope. 


¢% In our next, as requested by our highly-respected 
correspondent, we shall commence our extracts from the 
papers alluded to.—dit. Kul. 


JOHN FINCH. 





LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY, 
For the purpose of disseminating Knowledge beneficial to 
the Farmer, the Landowner, the Labourer, and our 
Country. 
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Tus Kino’s Most ExcELLENT MAJESTY. 
Tut Qureen’s Most ExceLLENT MAJESTY. 


PRESIDENT. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Sligo. 
The Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 
The Right Honourable Lord Dacre. 
The Right Honourable Lord Teynham. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Lord Viscount Morpeth, M. P. 
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W. J. Denison, Esq. M.P. 
Beilby Thompson, Esq. M. P, 
Thomas Wyse, Esq, M.P. 
BANKERS. 
Cocks and Biddulphs, 43, Charing Cross. 
Curtis, Robarts, and Curtis, 15, Lombard-street. 
Esdaile and Co. 21, Lombard-street. 
Hankey and Co. 7, Fenchurch-street. 
Hanburys, Taylor, and Co. 66, Lombard-street. 
_ Martin, Stone, and Stone, 68, Lombard-street, and 
Jones and Co. West Smithfield. 


TREASURER. 
Thomas Wright, Esq. 74, West Smithfield. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Since the cultivation of the soil is the resource to which 
we must look for the employment of our unoccupied po- 
pulation, some gentlemen, having associated with a view 
to obtain and furnish information upon the best mode of 
accomplishing the object, and having received most inte- 
resting and important details, proving the great and signal 
advantages attending the practice of letting small portions 
of land to labourers, for the occupation of their leisure 
hours, by encouraging industry, and reducing poor-rates, 
desire to afford the public at this time the benefit of de- 
monstrations and documents, so connected with the highest 
interests and well-being of the country. 

For this purpose, therefore, and to disseminate as widely 
as possible, at this crisis, the information possessed, a so- 
ciety is established, entitled ** The Labourers’ Friend So- 
ciety.” 

That the design of this society be, to print, in a cheap 
form, and distribute communications of facts, on the ad- 
vantages of small farms, and the important benefits which 
have been, and may still be derived by labourers, from 
possessing small portions of land ; as well as to the country, 
and the land-owner, by the small amount of poor-rates in 
places where such holdings have been granted, or con- 
tinued, to the labouring population. 

That an annual subscription of five shillings, or upwards, 





constitutes a member; and a donation of two guineas, or 


; upwards, a member for life. 











That the su scriptions be employed as a mean of en. 
abling the society to print and distribute their publications 
at a cheap rate, 

That subscribers be entitled to receive the society's 
papers, to one half the amount of their subscriptions. 

That a committee be annually appointed in London, to 
conduct the business of the society, consisting of twelve 
persons; eight of whom who have most frequently at. 
tended shall be eligible for re-election for the ensuing 
year. Five members to constitute a quorum. 

That auxiliary committees be appointed in different parts 
of the United Kingdom, with a view to promote the ob. 
jects of the society, by encouraging the distribution of the 
society’s papers, to obtain subscriptions in aid of its funds, 
and to transmit information and facts illustrative of cot. 
tage husbandry. 

That the committee be authorized to grant to persons 
who make collections for the society, a return of papers, 
to the amount of one-half of such collections; and that 
when their remittances shall amount to two guineas or 
upwards, such persons be considered members for life, 

That the committee be authorized to nominate honorary 
members from among such persons as are active in the 
promotion of the objects of this society. 

That a bookseller and depositary be employed in London 
for circulation of the papers. 

That an annual meeting of the society be held, when a 
report shall be made, and a treasurer and committee be 
chosen. 

Persons desirous of forwarding the views of this society, 
are requested to communicate, in writing, to the secretary 
of the Labourers’ Friend Society, 51, Threadneedle-street, 
or to the King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, 








EDUCATION, 

That snug little theatre, the Sans Souci, in Leicester. 
place, has just been newly fitted up for meetings, coneerts, 
&c. and is now engaged by Messrs. Smith and Dolier 
tor the delivery of their very useful and truly entertaining 
lectures on Early Education. It will be opened for this 
ee next Monday evening ; and when we consider the 
ively interest which Messrs. Smith and Dolier have ex. 
cited at the London and other Institutions, and the Girect 
patronage which their Majesties recently conferred upon 
them for their exertions in improving the practical educa. 
tion of children of the higher classes, we cannot doubt 
that our intellectual countrymen and countrywomen vill 
take great pleasure in attending to the delightful subjects 
treated of by these highly favoured lecturers.— London 
Courier. 








ELOCUTION. 

MR. VANDENHBHOFF announces to Gentlemen 
studying for the Chureh or Bar, that he receives PUPILS in 
ELOCUTION. 

Terms, &c. may be known by application to Mr. Vanpsm 
HOFF, at his House, No. 3, Queen Anne-street. 
ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











==3 


The conundrum of #. B. about the attorney is as good as 
many others which passcurrent. Such bagatelles are nvt 
subject to the canons of regular criticism: if they pro 
duce a laugh, they may be pronounced fair in their way. 
There is, however, a good consequence arising even from 
the worst conundrums, which we have often insisted upon, 
as an apology for tolerating them at all. The humourak 





most always consists in vicious pronunciation; and we | 


laugh at these bagatelles as we laugh at the grotesque am 
tics of the Clown at the Circus, who charms in proportion 
as he isabsurd. Now, the useof the conundrum for whieh 
we contend, is, that as men do not relish being laughed at, 
they will be as careful not to commit those improprieties 
in pronunciation which render the conundrum ridiculous, 
as they would be to avoid the distortions and grimaces of 
the clown, which set the audience inaroar. Our corres 
pondent will say that we have lost sight of his conundrum, 
which led to these remarks. It is not so; but we have ai 
objection to it which is quite independent of its merit. The 
subject is not exactly decorous, as it relates to matters 
never talked of in good society. 

Scenes 1n PoLanp.—The article suggested by 4 Reader shall 
appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications 
W. A. G.—A. W.—T. N.—Constant Reader, 


—~ 





Pninted, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOS 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Priptisg 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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